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THE COOPER'S SONG. 
Tam the cooper: I bind the cask; 
The sweat flows down, as I drive my task: 
Yet on with the hoop, and merry’s the sound, 
As I featly pound 
And with block and with hammer go travelling round 
And round and round. 


I am the cooper: I bind the cask; 
And gay as play is my nimble task; 
And though I grow crooked with stooping to pound, 
Yet merry’s the sound 
As, with block and with hammer, I journey round 
And rownd and round. 


I am the cooper: I bind the cask; 
Am healthy and happy, what more shail I ask ? 
Not in king’s palaces, I'll be bound, 
Such joy is found, 
Where men do nothing and still are going round 
And round and round. 


So I'll still be a cooper, and bind the cask, 
Bread for wife and children is all I ask; 
And glad will they be at night, I'll be bound, 
That, with cheerful sound, 
Father went all day long hammering round 
And round and round. 
German Lyrics, by C. T. Brooks. 





DON JUAN. 
A FABULOUS EVENT WHICH HAPPENED TO A TRAY- 
ELLING ENTILUSIAST. 
[From the German of HorrmMann, by B. Roelker.] 
[Concluded J] 

You can believe me, Theodore: nature endowed 
Juan, as her darling child, with all that lifts man 
into nearer relationship with the divine, above the 
common herd, above the manufactured products 
which are tossed from the workshop like mere 
igure before them 
h all that fitted 
\ vigorous and 


cyphers, that require another 
to make them of any value; wi 
him to conquer and to reign. 

splendid body ; an organization from which shone 
forth the spark, that fell into his breast, kindling 
presentimenis of the highest; a deep feeling and 
a quickly grasping understanding. But such is 
the fall, that the 
enemy retained the power of lurking in man’s 


the terrible consequence of 


path, and laying wicked snares for him in that 
very striving for the highest,in which he manifests 
his god-like nature. This conflict of the divine 
and the demonic powers produces the idea of the 
earthly, just as the victory won produces the idea 
of the super-earthly life. Don Juan was keenly 
alive to the claims upon life which his physical 
and mental constitution involved ; and an ever- 
burning longing, with which his blood ran seething 
through his veins, urged him on, eagerly and with 
no rest, to seize upon all the shows of the earthly 
world, in the vain hope of finding satisfaction in 
them! No doubt there is nothing here on earth, 
which so intensifies man in his inmost nature, as 
love; she it is that, working so mysteriously and 
powerfully, deranges and transfigures the inmost 
elements of our existence. What wonder, then, 
that Don Juan hoped to quench in love the yearn- 
ing that so rent his breast, and that just here the 
devil threw the coil around his neck! 

Through the arch-enemy’s stratagem, the thought 
arose in Don Juan’s mind, that through the en- 
joyment of woman might, even here on earth, be 
realized what dwells in our breast only as a heav- 
enly promise, and what constitutes that infinite 
longing which puts us in immediate communication 
with the super-earthly. Flying from one beauti- 
ful woman to another; enjoying their charms with 
intensest passion, to very satiety, intoxication and 
distraction ; ever believing himself mistaken in 
his choice, and ever hoping to reach the ideal of 
final contentment,—Don Juan could not but find 
all earthly life at last insipid and shallow; and 


having generally a contempt for men, he rose up 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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in war against that which had been esteemed by 
him the highest of life’s appearances, and which 
had so bitterly deceived him. Every enjoyment 
of woman was now no more a sensual gratification, 
but a wilful, impious scorn against nature and the 
Creator. A deep contempt for the common views 
of life above which he felt himself exalted, and a 
bitter scorn for men, who, in happy love and in 
the civil marriage union could at all expect fulfil- 
ment of the higher wishes which nature placed, 
with hostile purpose, in our breast,—instigated 
him, especially when such a relation was in ques- 
tion, to make war against it, and by bringing ruin, 
boldly oppose the unknown, over-ruling power, 
that he looked upon asa malicious monster, carry- 
ing on a cruel play with the pitiable creatures of 
his mocking humor. Every ruin of a beloved 
future bride, every violent and total overthrow of 
the happiness of lovers, is for him a triumph over 
that hostile power, and carries him ever more 
beyond this narrowing life—above nature—above 
the Creator. 

And indeed, he actually seeks to get beyond 
this life—but only to plunge into Oreus. The ruin 
of Anna, with the cireumstances attending, is his 
crowning achievement. 

Donna Anna is, as regards nature’s greatest 
As Don 
Juan was originally a wonderfully vigorous and 


favors, the counterpart to Don Juan. 


glorious man, so is she a divine woman, over 
whose pure mind the Evil One had no power. 
All the arts of fiendishness could destroy her only 
in an earthly point of view. As soon as Satan 
had accomplished this ruin, hell, by the decree of 
Heaven, could no longer defer the execution of 
the office of vengeance. Don Juan mockingly 
invites the statue of the slain old man to a merry 
feast, and the glorified spirit, only now seeing 
through the fallen man and feeling pity for him, 
does not disdain, in terrible form, to exhort him to 
repent. But his soul is so corrupted and dis- 
tracted, that heaven’s bliss itself throws no ray of 
hope into his soul, to kindle it for a better life. 
You no doubt were surprised, my Theodore, 
that I spoke of Anna’s ruin. As well as I can at 
this hour, when thoughts and ideas, springing 
from my deepest soul, far out-soar all words, I will 
tell you briefly, how the whole relation of these 
two contending characters (Don Juan and Donna 
Anna) presents itself to my mind through the 
music, without any reference to the text. Imen- 
tioned before, that Anna presents herself as the 
counterpart to Don Juan. What, if Donna Anna 
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had been intended by Heaven, to make Don | 
Juan recognize in love, which through Satan’s | 
arts destroyed him, the divine nature within him, | 
and so rescue him from the despair of vain en- | 
deavors? But he saw her too late, at the time of 
his deepest corruption, when he could only con- 
ceive the fiendish desire of destroying her. She 
was not saved. When he fled, the deed was done. | 
The fire of superhuman passion, flames from the | 
infernal deep, coursed through her veins and made _| 
a!l resistance vain. He alone, only Don Juan, | 
could kindle in her the voluptuous frenzy, with 
which she received him in her arms, and which 
through the overpowering, destructive rage of 
fiendish spirits, committed the sin in her soul. 
When after the accomplishment of the deed, he 
wanted to flee, then the thought of her ruin, like 
an awful monster breathing poisonous death, 
seized upon her with torturing pangs. Her 
father’s death by the hand of Don Juan, her 


union with the cold, unmanly and ordinary Don 
Ottavio, whom she at one time fancied that she 


loved,—even love, raging in the depths of her 
soul with consuming fire, which flickered high at 
the moment of highest enjoyment, and is now 
burning like the glowing fire of destructive 
hatred ;—all this lacerates her breast. She feels 
that Don Juan’s destruction alone can give rest to 


her soul, anguished by deadly torments; but this 
She, there- 
fore, does not cease to call upon her ice-cold 


rest is also her own earthly death. 


future bridegroom for vengeance; she herself 


pursues the traitor, and not until the subterranean 
powers have drawn him down to Orcus, does she 


grow calmer ;—but she cannot yield to her future 


bridegroom, who urges their marriage ; “lascia 0 


caro, un anno ancora, allo sfogo del mio cor !” 

(Leave, dear friend, one year to the peace of my | 
soul.) She will not survive this year; Don Otta- 
vio will never possess her whose pure mind saved 
her from remaining the doomed bride of Satan. 

How keenly in my inmost soul I felt all this 
through the heart-rending accords of the first 
recitative and in the narration of the midnight 
surprise! Even the scena’ of Donna Anna in the 
second act: “ Crudele,” §c., which apparently 
enly refers to Don Ottavio, expresses, through 
secret insinuations and the most wonderful allu- 
sions, that state of mind which consumes all 
earthly happiness. And what is the meaning, 
even in the text, of the singular additional sen- 
tence, perhaps unconsciously thrown out by the 
poet: “forse un giorno il cielo ancora sentira pieta 
di me,” (Perhaps Heaven will yet take pity on 
me some day)? 

The clock strikes two. A warm electric breath 
glides over me,—I perceive the delicate odor of 
fine Italian perfume, which made me yesterday 
first discover my fair neighbor; a feeling of 
delight, which I think I could only express by 
notes, comes over me. The air sweeps keener 
through the house—the strings of the piano in the 


I think I 


hear Anna’s voice: “Non mi dir, bell’ idol mio!” 


orchestra are sounding. Oh heavens! 
as if at a great distance, born aloft on the wings 
of swelling notes from an aerial orchestra. Rise up 
before me, thou distant, unknown spirit-world,— 
thou Dschinnistan full of glory, where all that 
has been promised here on earth is fulfilledto the 
enchanted soul in inexpressible heavenly pain as 
enter 
Would 
that the god of dreams whom thou hast chosen, now 


Let me 
into the circle of thy beatific visions! 


weil as the most ineflable joy! 


as a terrible, and now as a friendly messenger to 
earthly men,—would that, when sleep holds my 
body in leaden bonds, he might lead my spirit to 
the etherial fields ! 





Postscrirt.—Conversation at the Table d’ Hote 
at noon. 





Wise man with a snuff-bozr, (giving it a loud 
rap): It is indeed provoking, that we shall have 
no true opera any more for some time to come! 
But that is the consequence of this detestable over- 
acting. 

Mulatto-face: Sure enough! I often told her 
so. The réle of Donna Anna always affected her 
very much ; and yesterday, she was, indeed, as if 
possessed. I hear she lay in a swoon during the 
whole of the entr’ acte, and that in the scene in 


the second act she even had attacks of hysterics. 
Insignificant man: You don’t say so! 
Mulatto-face: Yes, indeed, and still would not 
leave the stage. 
7: For goodness sake, I hope the attacks are 


not dangerous! I hope we shall soon hear Sig- 
nora again. 
Wise man with the snuff-boxr, (taking a pinch). 


Hardly, for Signora died exactly at two o’clock this 


| 

morning. | 

Social Significance of the growing. taste for | 
Music. 


There is a Musical Movement in this country. | 
Our people are trying to become musical. It 
has been discovered to the satisfaction of many, 
that neither the dull solemnity of psalms, nor the 
training up and down of drums and fifes, nor the 
ear-tickling, foot-lifting, fiddling out of old tunes, 
innocent of all meaning except release from care 
and ceremony, can be deemed true musical expe- 
riences; and that no very just idea of the worth 
of Music in the scale of social influences and of 
individual pursuits, can properly be predicated 
upon these three forms of the art. It seen 
that to a musical soul these are thin sustenance ; 
and (thanks to the myriad-minded activity which 
is exchanging all the products, both material and 
spiritual, of all the nations, and so preparing the 
way for all to become ONE!) tones have reached 
us from those ancient shores, where the Goddess 
of Harmony herself dwells, and inspires her 
Mozarts and Beethovens with great emotions and 
great art to utter them in strains that haunt all 
souls with never dying hopes and aspirations. 

Yes! the practical American begins to respect 
Music as an Art, as a language of the soul, as 
part of the permanent revelations ot God, and as | 
one of the great divine agencies by which Hu- | 
manity even now, is led on toward the fulfilment 
of its glorious destiny. Once it was only as an 
amusement, (more or less refined it is true; but 
still as an amusement), or as a mere church cere- 
mony, that men thought of music. It is begin- 
ning to be esteemed as Art. And (whatever 
moraltsts may say against the German fashion of 
using the term “ artist” and “ artistical” todenote | 
the highest accomplishments of man in his creative 
sphere), we maintain that when anything is taken 
up and pursued in the spirit in which a true 
Artist always lives and works, that thing becomes 
the most earnest, the most elevating, the most 
religious occupation of which man is capable, and | 
the most productive of permanent blessings to 


is 


. , ° ° | 
mankind. We are beginning to respect the Art, | 
to look to it for such influences as we do to | 


Poetry, to Eloquence, to any thing that comes 
from the most religious depths of Man. That is 
something, when we have not the genius to create. 
Musical as yet we are not, in the truesense. We 
have no composers; no great performances in 
our churches; no well-endowed and thorough 

academies to train the artist, or to educate the | 
public taste by frequent hearings of the finest 
compositions, except in a very limited degree. 

Our concerts are attended more from fashion, it 





may be, than from real love. Our daughters are 
taught the piano as an accomplishment, to make 
them “ladies,” rather than to inspire their woman- 
hood with that Music which has been termed 
“the feminine principle in the Universe.” Yet 
there are fine beginnings. Some excellent soci- 
eties in our cities are learning the love of what 
is great and permanent, by their emg to per- 
form it; the number of appreciating listeners 1s 
sure to grow ; singing-schools “ for the million” are 
unlocking the outer musical sense for all, that, if 
they have a soul, this channel to it need not be 
obstructed ; the real virtuosos come from Europe 
to give us a touch of their quality, having in their 
turn discovered that Jonathan has learned how to 
spend money for music; and finally, much ex- 
cellent music is printed here, which our young 
ladies (and young men, too—they learn the 
piano), study in lieu of the “ Battle of Prague,” 
and other trash in which the music masters dealt 
so long. ; 

This we have called a musical movement ; for 
we believe it to be one of the outward accompani- 
ments, expressions and instrumentalities of the 
greatest movement which ever yet engaged 
Humanity; of which this our America, the com- 
mon gathering place of all nations, is destined to 
become the theatre. Whenever the life of a 
people is deep; whenever broad and universal 
sentiments absorb and harmonize the petty ego- 
tisms and discords of men; whenever Humanity 
is at all inspired with a consciousness of its great 
destiny ; whenever Love gives the tone to the 
feelings, the thoughts, and the activity of an age ; 
whenever a hundred reforms, all springing from 
so deep a souree, all tend, in the very antagonism 
of their one-sidedness, in the very bigotry of 
their earnestness, to one grand thought and aim, 
the Unity of the race ; in short, whenever there isa 
movement, then, too, as by a law of correspondence, 
there should be a new development of the passion 
and the art of music. It gives out music, (such a 
movement) as it is said the sphered planets do. 
Because Music is the natural language of Senti- 
ment. Speech is the language of Thought; but 
underlying all articulate speech there is a basis of 
pure Tone ; just as every thought of the under- 
standing is prompted by a feeling. Sentiment 
seeks analogies, resemblance, and has a constant 
tendency to Unity. Thought analyses and insists 
upon distinctions, differences, individualities ; it 
gives birth to creeds and doctrines, to theories and 
schemes of life, to artificial laws and expedients, and 
effects noinward, butonly outward union. Itis only 
when men are moved by some great sentiment, 
(and all great sentiments are in some way forms of 
the cardinal and highest principle of Love,) that 
they become inwardly united; then only is there 
any society; and then society becomes a living 
conscious whole, one body harmoniously com- 
pacted of many members. The spirit of such a 
union is already felt, and will demand a language, 
even before it can have an organization. Speech 
alone will not content; ‘Tone, through all its infi- 
nite shades of Modulation, Melody and Harmony, 
becomes indispensable to the utterance of the full 
soul. For it would speak a universal language, 
which Asia and America alike may comprehend, 
with no interpreter and no dictionary but the 
heart, out of which and to which proceedeth all 
music. 

If it be true, then, that Humanity is now on 
the verge, nay in the midst of a grand onward 
movement; that society is inspired, not with 
dreams merely, but with most earnest, energetic 
strivings after the realization of a Divine Order, 
(strange, and ultra, and conflicting as may be the 
forms which that inspiration often takes,) then 
there is great significance in this growing interest 
now felt in music. Call it fashion, if you will, and 
call fashion an ape ; still itis the ape of something, 
and not of nothing. It is in this hght mainly that 
we would interest our countrymen in Music, as 
the language of that deeper experience in which 
all men are most nearly ONE; the language of 
those central fires, great heaven-born Passions of 
the soul, which prompt to holy ties of Love, of 
Friendship, of Family, of Social Order; which 
through these blissful foretastes of union steadily 
invite and draw us on to everlasting Unity with 









































God; and which impel us to seek a type of his per- 
fections, as well as of what our life should be, in the 
harmonies of outward Nature. , We consider 
Music both as one of the expressions, and as one 
of the inspiring causes of the restless, but pro- 
hetic spirit of these times. Of course, then, 
it becomes us to waste few words upon mere mu- 
sical trifles. It is our business constantly to notice 
and uphold for study, and for imitation, music 
which is deep and earnest ; which does not merely 
seek to amuse ; but which, (be it in the form 
called Secular, or Sacred, be it song, or opera, or 
oratorio, or orchestra), is the most religious out- 
pouring of the composer’s life. We feel that we 
shall do most good by speaking most of the great 
mrsters, even when the theme is old, and by mea- 
suring the new, not so much by their standard, as 
by the standard by which they measured them- 
selves. And yet so far as time permits, we trust 
that humbler efforts, conceived in a true spirit 
and with any promising signs of talent, shall not 
be beneath our criticism. However, it is not so 
much the composition, as the performance of mu- 
sic, which invites attention now. To guide publie 
taste in its selection, to inspire artists in their per- 
formance, and above all to exhort the musician to 
a high sense of the dignity of his profession and 
teach others to respect it, too, must be our aim in 
criticism. 
We shall never say more than we owe to music. 
Could we only share the blessing, as we would, 


with others! It would be a worthy contribution , 


to the great work of the times. Ever grateful 
let us be to music, then, that in times when there 
seemed almost no sincerity, no faith, no earnest- 
ness; when the religion of society seemed its 
deadest manifestation ; when every thought of 
the Ideal was damped by the triumphant sneers 
and the experimental arguments of worldliness ; 
when no doctrines, no philosophies, no spheres 
open to young activity looked in any way inspir- 
ing, but altogether barren of promise and fatal to 
self-respect ; when nothing satisfied, and the whole 
framework of society gave the lie to the voice of 
the preacher and of the heart ;—ever grateful 
let us be, those of us whom an early passion for 
music seized wpon with power, that this idle boy’s 
love, as the elders called it, this wayward, imprac- 
ticable enthusiasm, this besetting sin of indul- 
gence, became our initiation into the great hopes 
of the Future ; haunting us with a faith, most irre- 
sistible though indistinct, that better days shall 
come, that the destiny of Man is Unity and Har- 
mony, and Brotherhood; that the Law of Neces- 
sity must yield at length to the holier Law of 
ATTRACTION, under which each shall labor, 
artist-like, in just the sphere of Use he loves, to 
which his nature fits him, with the religious and 
sweet consciousness that he entirely serves the 
interests and has the sympathies of all mankind. 
Harbinger, 1845. 


————___--_¢—ne— 


THE POET'S WORK. 
To set this age to Music—the great work 
Before the Poet now—I do believe 
When it is fully sung, its great complaint, 
Its hope, its yearning, told to earth and heaven, 
Our troubled age shall pass, as doth a day 
That leaves the west all crimson with the promise 
Of the diviner morrow, which even then 
Is hurrying up the world’s great side with light. 
Father! if I should live to see that morn, 
Let me go upward, like a lark, to sing 
One song in the dawning! 

Alexander Smith. 


a > ———— 


On Numeral Notation. 
[Translated for The Musical World § Times, from the German 
of Kocuer, by R. Storrs WILLIs}. 

It was in the year 1742, that the genial, but 
always reform-ready Rousseau first presented to 
the Parisian Academy of Sciences his project 
“concerning new characters for music ;” in which 
he substituted, for the eight notes of the musical 
scale, the first eight numerals, and for such other 
characters as represent pauses, time, &c., points, 
cyphers, ete., admirably—according to his own 
enthusiastic estimate of his system— provided. 
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He had anticipated everything, and no difficulty | 
could possibly present itself which might not be 
met. This system, said he, comprises important 
advantages, far superior to any that have gone 
before. Music will be twice, yes thrice as easy to 
learn ; and this, because Ist, it will contain much 
fewer characters: 2d, because these characters 
will be simpler: 3d, because these characters will 
indicate at once the intervals, and further hard | 
study, as by the old system, will be spared: 4th, 
because the characters are always the same, and 
the confusion of clefs is remedied: 5th, because | 
the time, pauses, ete., are indicated by much 
simpler and more universal signs: 6th, because 
the difficulty of the various keys is avoided. 
Further, also, musie is more conveniently and 
easily written—it oceupies less space—every kind 
of paper, and the materials of every printing 
office are available—musie will become much 
cheaper, &e., &e. 

Why was it, that the novelty-loving French 
did not respond to these sanguine representations, 
and up to this day have never attempted to realize 
them? The simple opinion of the distinguished 
musical scholar and composer RAMEAU may 
answer: “THE READING OF NUMERALS IS AN 
INTELLECTUAL OPERATION, WHICH CANNOT 
KEEP EVEN PACE WITH THE RAPIDITY OF 
EXECUTION.” And this the truth-loving and 
truth-seeking Rousseau, after twenty-two years of 
subsequent study, comprehended, and—what is 
more—acknowledged. In his admirable “ Dic- 
tionary of Music,” published 1764, in an article 
on the characters of music, he thus makes open 
confession : “ Guido von Arezzo invented the 
lines and the peculiar characters, which under 
the name of notes have prevailed, and at this day 
are acknowledged all over the world as the uni- 
versal musical notation. But as these characters 
—although universally adopted and somewhat 
perfected—are still to a great degree imperfect, 
(Anno 1764,) many have attempted to substitute 
other characters for them. Among such have been 
PARRAN, Sounaiti, SAuvEuR, DumMAs and— 
Mysetr. But, as these systems throughout, 
while their intent is to correct old defects, to 
which all are accustomed, only substitute new 
defects to which one has yet to become accustom- 
ed, so my opinion is, THAT THE PUBLIC BE- 
HAVED VERY WISELY TO LEAVE THINGS JUST 
AS THEY WERE, AND TO SEND US AND OUR 
SYSTEMS ALL HOME AGAIN, INTO THE LAND OF 
IDLE SPECULATIONS.” What would the inge- 
nious Jean Jacques have said, had he seen the 
straddling “ Volk’s-note ” (so-called) with its thou- 
sand dashes, stars and small flags, in the multi- 
plied and yet not adequate figures of which we 
see suflicient proof, that numerals never can be 
substituted for notes. Of a truth, he would 
directly have dispatched this, also, into the land 
of idle speculations. And lo !—the people, who 
never had once commissioned any one to increase 
their musical difficulties by a single note, in their 
singing clubs and music-festivals definitely and 
practically decided for the right musical charac- 
ters. 

But aside from this, there are many consider- 
ations which militate directly against the substi- 
tution of figures for notes: of these I will now 
name but a few. 

1st—Figures are not ideal characters, they 
have nothing poetically-symbolical about them : 
nothing artistic: they belong altogether to prose : 
they do not by a visible rising and falling of the 
melody, animate one to singing, but only call to 
a calculation of the distance of tones. Now, every 
correct and felicitous reproduction in Musical 
Art pre-supposes a spiritual mastery and oversight 
of what is to be performed, which is communi- 
cated with lightning rapidity to the organs of 
execution. Hence it comes, that children (in 
our every day experience) who have learned 
well a melody by figures, as soon asa text is added 
find it impossible to sing without renewing again 
their practice. 

2d—Numerals are a superficial medium of in- 
struction, because that acquaintance with the 
distinctive peculiarities of different keys, so im- 
yortant and indispensable in vocal culture, cannot 
e attained. 











3d—Inasmuch as numerals are only partially 
applicable, no free and unimpeded progress in 
Art is by numerals possible. 

4th—The old church modes cannot at all be 
presented by numerals. The minor scale, also, 
which underlies the national music of every peo- 
ple, can only with the greatest difficulty be man- 
aged. For those numeralists who base the funda- 
mental tone of the minor scale on 1, confound 
their own system, and those who base it upon 6, 
annihilate the minor scale. 

5th—Numerals, aecording to the candid con- 
fession of their most enthusiastic advocates, are 
entirely useless in instrumental music. There- 
fore scholars who are taught by numerals are 
entrely cut off from general musical culture. Can 
this be excused, and can such superficiality be 
reconciled with the spirit of our laws respecting 
school education ? 

6th—The numeralists are not agreed among 
themselves as to a system of figures; and cannot 
become agreed, because the right system has not 
yet been discovered (as it probably never will be) 
and because, naturally enough, no one of them 
likes to exchange the imperfections of his own 
system, to which he has become accustomed, with 
the defects of another’s system to which he is not 
accustomed. 

7th—Our school-law enjoins vocal music as 
one of the chief tasks. But what can result from 
all the quarrelling, which, by this numeral ques- 
tion, has been associated with this task ? For, in 
consequence of the frequent change of teachers, 
now a numeralist of this method, and now a nu- 
meralist of another method, then again a note-ist, 
together drive the unfortunate scholars into the 
utmost perplexity and despair. 

But in conclusion, let us hear what the admir- 
able pedagogue, DirstERWEG, says about nu- 
merals :— 

“ Notes are everywhere preferable to numerals. 
Without enumerating here all the arguments 
which have been brought forward, for and against 
numerals, I will only give the following statement. 
Children of more than ordinary capacity, some 
of whom are to be found in every school, sing 
with equal ease from notes and from figures. 
Quite different is the case with others of less 
talent, for whom notes (whatever may be said to 
the contrary) have very great advantages; par- 
ticularly when, instead of mere vocal exercises, 
genuine songs, with a variety of intervals and 
rhythm, are put before them. Indeed in all cases, 
notes are much preferable to numerals. For so 
long as a pupil has not the power to imagine a 
tone in connection with every written character 
of a melody, so that he knows exactly how the 
music will sound, numerals express nothing at all 
to him: he loses himself in an indefinite gues- 
sing. Notes, on the other hand, offer yet one 
additional assistance to him: they picture to him 
the relations of tone; he has only to open his 
eyes and he immediately recognizes the outlines 
of a melody. ‘And what an assistance such a 
pictorial presentation of a melody renders, to one 
endeavoring to retain the same! As soon as the 
eye has scanned the various groups of notes, the 
musical memory immediately associates with them 
the tones 4 pl ome and a single glance at 
these groups is often alone necessary, to recal en- 
tire strains which had entirely escaped the me- 
mory. 

“ Numerals, on the other hand, afford no such 
assistance. One row of figures looks like ano- 
ther; and the scholar must over and over again 
spell along from figure to figure, and tediously 
dulve out every individual tone, before he can 
determine what it is these figures have to say to 
him. Therefore—No NUMERALS !” 

C. Kocuer. 





Music as a branch of Commerce. 


The N. Y. Musical World & Times is informed 
that the music trade of this country, for 1852, 
amounted to twenty-seven millions of dollars. 

The same journal says: 


“The Piano-Forte Trade of this country 
amounted last year to upwards of twelve millions 
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of dollars: and should it increase in as great a 
ratio for twenty years to come as it has for twenty 
years past, the Piano-forte crop of the North will 
exceed the Cotton crop of the South. Then, po- 
litical economists will have a less discordant sub- 
ject upon which to expend their learning and elo- 
quence, and perhaps our national counsels will 
present the pleasing spectacle of “honorable gen- 
tlemen,” from al! parts of the country, engaged 
in acoustical, melodic and harmonious discussions 
and experiments. When these tuneful days shall 
arrive, it is to he hoped that many of, if not all 
the discords which now rack the public tympa- 
num, will be so “prepared” and “resolved ” 
that they will no longer mar the harmony of our 
Federal oreanization, and sectional strifes be 
superseded by national concord—results which 
could probably be achieved by a proper distribu- 
tion of the “ flats” and sharps” of the nation, 
or better, perhaps, by dispensing with them al- 
together.” 


(— > 


THE RINC. 


FROM ANASTASIUS GRUN. 
I sate upon a mountain, 
From home-land far away, 
Below me hills and valleys, 
Meadoy d cornfields lay. 


m olf my finger 


In reverie I drew, 





The pledge of fond affection 
She gave at our adien. 

I held it like a spy-glass 
Before my dreaming eye, 

And, through the hooplet peeping, 
The world began to spy. 

Ah, brigh n, suuny mountains, 
And fields of waving gold! 

In sooth a love ly picture 


For such fair frame to hold! 


Here many a neat, white cottage 


Smik wooded steep, 





L sickle glisten 


j *s sweep! 


And farther onward stretches 


rhe plain the stream glides through, 


And, (boundary guards of granite) 


Beyond, ti ountains blue, 
Cities, with domes of marble, 
And thickets, fresh and green, 


And clouds that, like my longings, 


foward the dim distance lean; 


Green earth and bright blue heaven, 


he dwelk | their land— 
All this, in one fair picture, 
My golden hoop-trame spanned. 
Oh, fairest of fair pictures, 
To see, by Love's ring spanned, 
» earth and blue heaven, 


I ople an i their land! 
German Lyrics, by C. T. Brooks. 
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Letter from New York. 


NIBLO IN THE FIELD— 
HOUSE, 


COMPANY—MR. 
THE NEW OPERA 


NEW OPERATIC 
| PROSPECT OF 


New York, June 7, 1853. 
| Mr. 
event has transpired in the operatic world that 
Mr. 
Niblo has sent an agent to Europe to engage an 
Hlis aim 


Eprror :—Since you were here a little 


may not be uninteresting to your readers. 


Opera Company of the first magnitude. 
is to secure Grisi and Mario and “ head off” the 
| new Opera House project. His late purchase of 
many of the fixtures, scenery, &e., at the Astor 
Place auction, was also with the view of converting 
his beautiful “ Garden ” into an Opera House and 
thus making his establishment what he has ever 
) designed it should be—the most popular and at 





| 





DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 


the same time the most aristocratic place of amuse- | whence comes all this splendor that surrounds 


ment in this country. The Evening Express in- 
forms us on the “best authority,” that the late report 
that Mr. Niblo was intending to give a few nights 
of opera with Steffanone, De Vries, Salvi, &c., is 
untrue, that no such thing was thought of. With 
all due deference to the musical informant of the 
Express, 1 beg leave to state most emphatically 
that such a project was thought of, and all the 
the night was ap- 
pointed, though not advertised. But Maretzek 
faithfully promised Mr. Niblo that “ Roberto i 


Diovolo” should be given by a certain - ne, and 


arrangements consummated 


it was only some three days before the time set, 
that Signor Salvi found something in the arrange- 
ments did not suit him and aga‘n had the pleasure 
of disappointing his manager—thanks to Mr. 
Niblo’s forethought and good judgement that he 
did not have the opportunity to give the public 
another specimen of his amiability and high-toned 
sense of honor! In less than twenty-four hours 
after this “flare-up,” Mr. Niblo’s agent was on 
his way to England, with both money and authority 
to organize a company that can appear after Son- 
o’s, and the Grand Combination Co. 

Mr. Niblo is not a man to be trifled with, and 
when he takes hold of anything in earnest he sel- 
You may 


ta 


dom fails of accomplishing his object. 
rest assured he is in earnest (his time. 

Ile estimates that it will cost less than $10,000 
to convert his Theatre into an Opera House, with 
every convenience that could be had at the pro- 
posed People’s Opera House. Ihave never had 
any faith in this Opera House project as already 
started in this city. You in Boston will suceeed 
with so will they in Philadelphia; but 
there is too little public spirit and too much self- 


yours 


interest in New York to carry out such an under- 
taking. Five years hence such a thing may be 
accomplished here—but at present all such pro- 
jects must be based on individual enterprise, and 
that too with strict reference to the investment as 
a paying one. Mr. Niblo is the only man who 
ean carry out such an enterprise and make it 
pay. 
Sontag is rusticating at Staten Island. 
FERNANDO. 


(—_ > 


Marco Spada. 

A correspondent of the Evening Bulletin, Phil- 
adelphia, translates from the French of P. Scupo 
the following critical analysis of Auber’s last 
opera, as recently produced at Paris. 

Itisa new edition, considerably weakened, of 
Fra Diavolo, Diamans de la Couronne, La Siréne, 
and Zampa. Under the pseudonyme of Baron 
de 'Torrida—one of those heroes of the highway 
so often sung by M. Scribe—Marco Spada lives 
in the vicinity of Rome, where, for fifteen years, 
his name has been a sound of terror. Born in 
France, where he saw all his family massacred in 
a civil war, of the date of which we are left in igno- 
rance, Marco Spada expatriates himself, raises the 
standard of rebellion against society in general, 
but particularly against the government of the 
States of the Church, whose functionaries he mal- 
treats and whose treasures he carries off. Rich, 
loving luxury and the supertluities of life, Marco 
Spada inhabits a sumptuous and impregnable 
castle at some distance from Rome, where he 
hides from all eyes his most precious treasure, a 
charming daughter, an only child. Angela is her 
father’s idol. To surround her with luxury he 
braves the laws and exposes himself to destruc- 
tion. Nurtured with care, endowed with beauty 
and fine azts, the gentle Angela never asks nor 
thinks what are the pursuits of her father or from 


| her; but although she lives in such complete soli- 
| tude, her heart has been touched by an unknown 
lover. 

During one of Marco Spada’s long seasons of 
absence, which he tells his daughter are devoted 
to the pleasures of the chase, in order to silence 
any suspicions she may ever have, a traveller who 
has lost his way comes to the castle of the Baron 
de Torrida and receives hospitality from the 
beautiful Chatelaine. This stranger is Count 
Fredericci, nephew of the Governor of Rome, 
and, as might be expected, he becomes the lover 
of the robber captain’s daughter. 

Such is the pleasant state of affairs when the 
curtain rises, giving a view of the interior of the 
castle of the Baron de Torrida and three guests, 
who like the Count Fredericci have also lost their 
wav and come to the castle for shelter. These 
strangers are no less than the Governor of Rome 
himself, La Marchesa, his niece, and Count Pepi- 
nelli, her cisisbeo. They are surprised to find so 
much splendor and luxury in an isolated castle, 
when suddenly appears the lovely Angela, who 
with the sweetest grace in the world, offers the 
strangers a gracious welcome. 

After numerous improbable incidents, all 
managed by the magic wand of M. Scribe, the 
robber Baron, who does not know how to deny 
his daughter anything, consents to accompany her 
at the risk of his life to a ball, which is to be given 
by the Governor of Rome on the next day. 

All the second act lies in the palace of the 
Governor of Rome. The Governor, in order to 
render his administration brilliant, has sworn he 
will capture the celebrated Bandit, Marco Spada, 
A chance appears near at hand, for he has heard 
by some means that the terrible robber captain 
has conceived the audacious project of exercising 
his cleverness right in the midst of his guests at 
the ball in his own palace. There is a mendicant 
friar, Frere Borromeo, who formerly belonged to 
Mareo Spada’s band, but who had repented and 
left his evil ways: through him the Governor 
hopes to discover the Bandit among his guests. 
The scene where Frere Borroméo presents his 
request to each one of the guests successively, in 
order to find the Bandit, is very adroitly managed ; 
and the manner in which Marco Spada escapes 
the danger which threatens him forms a coup de 
théatre very striking. 

The denouement takes place in the third act in 
the usual manner. Marco Spada flies, and in 
order to save the honor of his daughter and to 
render possible her marriage with the nephew of 

“the Governor, declares she is not his child, which 
is to be regarded as a pious falsehood, and of 
course to be forgiven by the audience. 

The fine scenic effect, the whole getting up of 
the piece, the music of M. Auber, and the grace 
of M'lle Duprez, contributed more to the success 
of this opera than any merits of the libretto, for 
Scribe’s compositions never recommend them- 
selves by probability of events or fidelity of char- 
acter. So much for the mere story; now for a 
more particular notice of the music. 

The Overture of Marco Spada opens with an 
andante of well sustained harmony, abounding 
with incidental modulations, which flit before the 
ear like those pretty little sparkling glow worms 
that appear and disappear in the atmosphere ona 
clear dark night. Mr. Auber excels in the lull- 
ing soft harmony which, like twilight, is neither 
day nor night; that is, he produces by turns a 
major and minor sensation, without deigning to 
characterize either with a strongly marked phrase. 
The allegro, founded on a well-known Tarentelle, 
leads back several times to the theme in a very 
ingenious manner, and the symphony closes with 
a warm peroration, which shows nothing new to 
those who are already acquainted with the charm- 
ing overtures in Mr. Auber’s repertoire. ‘The 
Romance “ Ne grondez pas,” which Angela sings 
in the first scene, where she thinks she is address- 
ing her father, whose features she is not able to 
discover, as it is night, and ignorant of being in 
the presence of the Governor of Rome, La 
Marchesa, his niece, and Count Pepinelli—this 
Romance, in two couplets, is graceful and very 
well adapted to the delicate voice of Mlle. Duprez. 





























The quartette which follows is not properly a con- 
certed piece, but rather a soprano air with an ac- 
companiment for the voice. It is rapid, and 
managed with spirit. The tenor Romance which 
the unknown lover Fredericci sings behind the 
scenes, and which is terminated by a coda for two 
voices, bears some resemblance to the pretty sere- 
nade, L’ Amant jalour, of Grétry. The basso air, 
in which Marco Spada expresses to his daughter 
all the tenderness he feels for her, contains an 
adagio sostenuto, which M. Bataille sang with 
much taste. In the al/egro movement could be 
seen some reminiscences of the Rossini style, but 
M. Bataille added a closing cadenza—of his own, 
perhaps—which gave a common-place sound to 
this otherwise piquant morceau. The duo for 
basso and soprano, between Marco Spada and his 
daughter, is written in the true Italian style, and 
the finale of this act is remarkable for some pretty 
vocalixes, for two soprano voices, accompanied by 
the whole chorus. 

The couplets of the second act— 

“Vous pouvez soupirer, 
Vous pouvez esperer,”’ 

which La Marchesa permits to escape from her 
mocking lips and which are full of the delicate 
tone of feminine coguetric, are delicious, and 
Mile. Favel expressed them with much spirit. 
The entrée of the guests at the Governor’s Ball is 
announced by a very pretty chorus which is re- 
peated when the noble company leave the stage 
to go to supper.—In the interval during which 
the Governor is shut up in his Cabinet, where he 
receives the important news that the famous Mar- 
co Spada is concealed among his guests—the ladies 
and gentlemen appear again and, having nothing 
better to do, entreat their new friend, the daughter 
of the Baron de Torrida, to sing something for 
them? Then it is that Mlle. Duprez sings a de- 
claration of love in four languages—in Russian, 
English, Italian, and French—a sort of proverb 
which the young actress plays with much spirit 
and which clever idea she probably suggested. 
The prayer of the monk who comes to beg some- 
thing for his convent of the guests, scrutinizing 
each one closely in order to accomplish the Gov- 
ernor’s design, is in good keeping, as well as the 
Basso air of Marco Spada, when his daughter 
faints on hearing the real name of her father. 
The unaccompanied Trio between Marco Spada, 
his daughter and Count Fredericci, is a very 
diflicult passage ingeniously managed, but better 
suited for a concert of wind instruments than to 
describe a dramatic situation. In the third act is 
a beautiful soprano air, the andante of which is 
remarkable, but the allegro exacts from Mile. 
Duprez some exertions which are a little impru- 
dent. In this act is alsoa charming trio for So- 
prano, Tenor and Basso. 

M’lle Caroline Duprez contributed much to the 
success of “ Marco Spada.” Daughter of an ae- 
complished artist, whose name will live in the mu- 
sical history of the present day, young, pretty and 
spirituclle, possessing that perfect air of good 
breeding which is not the least valuable of her 
merits—musical to the very tip of her pretty fin- 
gers, and filled with that divine fluid which tor- 
ments and consumes those who possess it, Mlle. 
Caroline Duprez is of the smallest number of the 
elect—a true child of genius. But though we do 
not wish to imitate the wicked fairy who placed in 
the cradle of gifted children cabalistic words of 
bad omen, we must warn her of danger she in- 
curs in over-exerting her delicate voice. We 
noticed certain inflexions, certain tones evidently 
borrowed from M’lle Rachel, and which are no 
better in the mouth of the celebrated tragedienne 
than in the young cantatrice, for in both it isa 
counterfeit, not an imitation, of simple nature. 
In her great air in the third act we were startled 
at some leaps she gave over frightful intervals, 
which almost tempted us to cry out with Madame 
de Sevigne, 

“ Oh ma fille, j’ai mal a votre poitrine.”’ 


This opera of Marco Spada, without containing 
anything entirely new, is a pleasing production 
not discreditable to the charming and delicious 
composer who has amused France for thirty years. 
His instrumentation, always elegant, abounds with 
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just proportions with the rich coloring and bril- 
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where can be recognized tbe esprit and dexterity 
of the author of “ Domino Noir,’ whose graceful 
taste aims rather at propriety and elegance than | 
depth of expression—the skilful and clever musi- 
cian whose delicate harmony, sparkling with 
modulation is always subordinate to the melody. | 
The whole thing is a happy melange of gaiety, 
delicacy and elegance. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


pretty details, piquant and_ brilliant rhythms, | 


M. Auber became a dramatic composer under 
peculiar circumstances. He had been a man of 
the society of fine gentlemen, who amused his 
leisure by leading the life of a musical dilettante. 
IIe studied music as a mere matter of taste and 
pleasure—was a pupil of Cherubini anda disciple 
of Mozart; and had acquired among artists a | 
reputation for ability far beyond that which an 
amateur generally attained, when some sad family 
event forced him to make use of his fine talents 
as a means of support. 

He made his début asa composer at the Theatre 
of the Opera Comique in 1830,in La Bergere 
Chatelaine, an opera in three acts, whose success 
augured well for the future. J2?mma, ou la Pro- 
messe imprudente, an opera in three acts, followed 
the next year, and confirmed the good opinion 
formed by the public of the new composer. La 
Neige, opera in three acts, which came out in 
1823, and La Concert ala Cour, in 1824, showed 
that the lively genius of M. Auber had been 
touched with the grace of the grand renovation 
of dramatie music. Since then this ingenious and 
charming composer has trodden the same path 
and produced works which give abundant proof 
that the author of La Auette de Portici and 
Domino Noir is truly the son of Voltaire and 
Rossini. Such indeed is the double character of 
M. Auber’s works—the esprit, delicacy, and dra- 
matic sentiment of the French school, united in 


liant melody of the great Maestro. In La Muette, 
a grand opera in five acts, brought out in 1828, 
and Domino Noir, opera comique, in three acts, 
represented in 1837, can be found the most strik- 
ing marks of M. Auber’s talent and manner. 
L’Enyante prodique,a grand opera in five acts, 
and Zerlina, an opera in three acts, composed for 
the admirable voice of Mlle. Alboni, have not 
added to M. Auber’s reputation, and in order to 
make amends for this double failure, he has brought 
out “ Marco Spada,” whose success has repaired 
his character. 

The opera of “ Mareo Spada,” which may be 
regarded as an anthology of M. Auber’s works, 
should close, it seems to us, the brilliant and illus- 
trious career of this composer. M. Auber has 
labored enough for glory, let him rest and enjoy 
in peace the eminent position he has acquired and 
which no one contests with him. One work more 
would add nothing to his reputation, and might 
disturb the repose this last suecess has brought 
him. If Boildieu had stopped at La Dame 
Blanche, he would never have written Les Deux 
Nuits, the failure of which saddened his last days. 


—> 


Cart Maria von Weser. This most popu- 
lar German composer (we translate from the 
New York Staats Zeitung) was born in Eutin 
(ITolstein) in the year 1786. Weber was one of 
the most genial heads that ever lived among the 
coryphwi of musicians. Besides his great talent 
for composition, he was an excellent piano-forte 
virtuoso, and in a certain measure the wonder of 
His “ Freyschiitz” and 


> 


modern piano playing. 
* Oberon,” his “ Preciosa ” and “ Euryanthe,” are 
masterworks of the first rank ; his sonatas too, and 
other piano-forte and song compositions make him 
immortal in the annals of German music ;—he 
was in every sense a classical people’s composer, 
who died, alas! too early, namely, in 1826, in 
London.—On the 21st of August of this present 
year a monument is to be erected fo this incom- 
parable composer, in Eutin, and the occasion will 
likewise be celebrated by a musical festival of 











three days. 
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Opening of the Great Exhibition in Dublin. 
DISPLAY OF THE FINE ARTS—THE MUSIC OF THE IN- 
AUGURATION—ACOUSTIC QUALITIES OF THE BUILD- 
inc, Ke. 
Dusuty, May 15, 1853. 
Dear Dwieur :—You are not accustomed to 
look to this quarter for much of interest in con- 
nection with music and the fine arts. But it has 
fallen to my lot to be present at the opening of 
the great Industrial Exhibition of Ireland, which 
took place on the 12th inst., and it has occurred 
to me that a brief account of the ceremonial 
would not be out of place in the pages of your 
Journal. This is a project purely national in its 
character, having for its object to revive the 
drooping spirit of the people, and wake them to 


self-reliance and hope. Hence it has warmly 


enlisted the sympathy of the Irish nation, and 
nothing has been spared to give it magnitude and 


importance worthy the end in view. 

The display in the department of the Fine 
Arts is particularly brilliant and imposing, the 
noblemen and gentry from all parts of the coun- 
try contributing freely their choicest gems of 
painting and statuary. And in the possession of 
works of high order and merit Ireland is by no 
means deficient. Indeed, in this department, as 
is admitted by all, the Dublin Exhibition far ex- 
ceeds that of its great prototype held a couple of 
years since in London. Something of its extent 
may be inferred when it is stated that the picture 
gallery or “Fine Arts Court,” as it is called, is 
an apartment 325 feet long, 40 broad, and 20 
high, to the springing of the arches which sup- 
port the roof, the whole of the area of which is 
filled with statuary, and its walls crowded with 
the chefs-’auvre of Art of all ages and every 
land. With great good sense, the committee 
have entrusted the arrangement of this Hall toa 
man of acknowledged taste and a genuine artist, 
so that the eye and the feelings are not pained by 
the incongruous proximity of color and of sub- 
ject. 

Of course there is not space here for detailed 
description. Most prominent among the statuary 
are Me Dowell’s “ Eve,” anda singularly beautiful 
representation of a “ Child borne by a Dolphin,” 
attributed, I know not with how much truth, to 
Raffaelle, as being one of the only three produc- 
tions of his chisel. “In this,” says an enthusiastic 
critique, “he is considered to have equalled the 
antique, and yet, so overshadowed was he by the 
glorious achievements of Michael Angelo, that 
Lanzi is the only chronicler of art who has be- 
stowed a passing allusion on Raffaelle’s sculp- 
ture.” 

In painting, the Dutch, Italian, French, Spanish 
and modern German schools are well represented. 
To modern Art ample justice has been done. 
The Berlin specimens include Begas, Bierman, 
Achenbach, Meyer and Levin. The Belgian 
contributions are principally of sacred and legend- 
ary subjects. In the British collection are some 
of Hogarth’s caricatures, Vandyck’s and Lely’s 
portraits. Danby and Maclise personify the per- 
fection of native Irish Art. The “ Deluge” of 
the former artist possesses a terrible interest, and 
exhibits undoubted genius of the highest order. 
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There are many old works exceedingly valua- 
ble and curious, among the most interesting of 
which is a Head of Christ, of the Byzantine type, 
on a gilt ground, a thirteenth century panel 
piece. 

But it is not my intention to enter upon a de- 
scription of the contents of this Temple of Indus- 
try of all nations. It was the inaugural evening 
of this great national enterprise, or rather, I 
should say, the grand musical festival on that 
oceasion, to which the opening ceremonial was but 
an adjunct, which claims our special attention. 
Nothing of the kind had ever before been 
attempted on so gigantic a scale in this country, 
and but upon two or three occasions only in Eng- 
land. The band consisted of a thousand per- 
formers, all told, comprising about two hundred 
instruments and a chorus of 800 strong. The 
orchestra was formed of 18 contra bassos, each 
with its accompanying ’cello, and a proportional 
army of violins and violas; the wind department 
being sustained by 6 flutes, 8 clarinets, 4 oboes, 
4 bassoons, 8 horns, 4 trumpets, 2 cornets, 2 
ophiclydes, 6 trombones, with drums, cymbals, 
ete., and an organ of immense power. The vocal 
parts were well balanced with each other, and the 
whole in admirable proportion to the orchestral 
force employed. The musicians, vocal and instru- 
mental, had been selected with much care from 
various parts of the kingdom (but from Ireland 
more particularly). For several weeks they had 
studied and rehearsed, in small bodies, the pieces 
given out for the occasion, and a day or two pre- 
vious to the opening ceremonial had been brought 
together for careful rehearsal in the building itself. 
It will be seen that the number of performers 
here engaged exceeded that of the famous Abbey 
Band on the oecasion of the commemoration of 
Handel in 1783, as also that of the great musical 
festival at York Minster in 1826. The instru- 
mental department was led by Lovey. Dr. Stewart 
presided at the organ, and the whole was conducted 
by Mr. Joseph Robinson, a gentleman entirely 
competent to the arduous task. 

But before alluding to the music itself and its 
effect, it may be well to describe briefly the inte- 
rior of the apartment in which it was given. This 
was the great central hall of the exhibition build- 
ing, in length 425 feet, by 100 feet in width, and 
100 feet high, covered, in one span, by a semi- 
cylindrical roof upon trellis ribs. The ends of 
this main apartment being joined at the top by a 
regular curve to the arched roof present the 
appearance of the interior of an immense dome 
whose base, 100 feet in diameter, rests upon the 
capitals of the columns which support the sides of 
the building, some fifty feet above the floor. On 
each side of the centre hall, and running parallel 
to it for the same length, are two halls fifty feet 
wide with domed roofs, similar to that which 
covers the main nave of the building. These are 
passages the hall. 
Around the sides of the main hall runs a gallery, 
supported by the rows of columns before men- 
tioned. Its ceiling, being divided into panels by 
the trellis ribs and other constructive parts of the 
building, provides ample opportunity for effective 
decoration. The materials of the building are 
wood and iron. Light is admitted from above in 
one unbroken and equally distributed body. The 
framing of the orchestra occupies the whole of 
the western end of the hall, its platform being 
raised some 8 or 10 feet above the floor, from the 
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level of which are carried tier on tier of vocalists 
and instrumentalists, rising abruptly, in a semi- 
circular form, till the farthest are seated just be- 
neath the springing of the dome, some sixty feet 
high. 

The whole arrangement of the band seemed to 
me most excellent for the regulating, combining 
and solidifying such masses of sound. Occupying 
the centre of the stage was the orchestra, flanked 
on either side by the contra-bassos and violon- 
cellos; the violins composed the front and middle 
of the phalanx, behind which were placed the 
instruments of wood and brass. In the rear of 
the orchestra the huge organ towered up to the 
This organ is one of sur- 
passing excellence. It was built by Telford, of 
Dublin, for the Oxford University, and has been 
brought thence to grace the national display. On 
either side of the instruments, extending from the 
front of the platform back to the wall, filling every 
inch of the unoccupied space on the immense 
stage, were ranged the chorus, with due regard to 
order and position. In front, and facing the band, 
sat the conductor, so placed as to command at 
once with his baton his whole forces. 

The hour of twelve o’clock was that appointed 
for the commencement of the ceremonial, at which 
time the hall was filled with about 10,000 persons. 
The programme then opened with the grand old 
choral of Martin Luther, the 100th psalm, which 
now revealed to my ears, for the first time, its 
A 
pleasing and curious effect was produced by the 
mode of performance adopted in this piece, it 


roof of the building. 


gigantic proportions in their true sublimity. 


being given first by the orchestra, then by the 
voices unaided, and afterwards by both combined, 
to which was added the full power of the organ. 
Then followed, in succession, the Coronation An- 
them of Handel, with the appropriate copyright 
words ; Mozart’s Motet, No. 1, with the words: “ O 
God, when thou appearest ;” the Hallelujah chorus 
from the “Mount of Olives;” Mendelssohn’s 
“ Hymn of Praise ;” “The Heavens are telling,” 
from the “Creation,” and Handel’s grand Hal- 
lelujah chorus from the “ Messiah.” It is impossi- 
ble, in the brief space I am willing to appropriate 
here, to speak in detail of each of these perform- 
ances. Throughout the whole the effect fully 
realized my expectations, which, I assure you, 


had been raised toa high key. 

The prelude to the Coronation Anthem, given 
by the instruments, was particularly fine. Here, 
in the subdued strains of so vast an orchestra, 
there was such pathos of expression and breadth 
of intonation as gave the best possible preparation 
for the dignified movement of the opening choral, 
which, culminating gradually, burst upon the 
phrases, “ God save the Queen,” “ May the Queen 
live forever,” with wonderful effect. In the 
Motet of Mozart the instrumentation, for which, 
in accompaniment, this great master, so much 
excels, was most exquisite, the number of the 
stringed instruments giving, even in the softest 
passages, a volume of tone which reached to the 
remotest parts of the building, and hushed the 
noise and bustle of the vast assembly as by 
magic. 

Mendelssohn's “ Hymn of Praise” was entirely 
new tome. It isa work demanding large orches- 
tral and vocal resonance, and was rendered with 
surprising acturacy and power. As in all his 
sacred works, the composer here aims at the 
highest grandeur of effect. This he has surely 
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accomplished in the gorgeous chorus commencing 
“ All men, all things, all that hath life and breath, 
sing to the Lord.” The Hallelujah from the 
“ Mount of Olives,” “The heavens are telling,” 
and Handel’s Hallelujah chorus (this grand triad 
in oratorio which must outlive all music) were fitly 
glorified in the praise of a thousand voices and 
instruments. The only purely instrumental per- 
formance was a March from the “ Athalie” of 
Mendelssohn, with the execution of which I was 
by no means so well pleased. This piece, in its 
general characteristics, resembles the “ Wedding 
March.” 

The ceremonies were closed by the performance 
of the national anthem, in which the full power of 
the instruments and voices was engaged and, in 
addition to which, the instruments of five military 
bands, stationed in different parts of the building, 
poured in their brazen music with stunning effect, 
filling the vast building with a sea of sound. 

Much has been said, by the local authorities, in 
praise of the acoustic properties of the building, 
as developed on this occasion. But, whatever 
merit a structure so peculiar in its mechanism may 
be found to possess in this respect must be re- 
garded as purely accidental, and, so far as I can 
judge, all that has been said of it, in this particular, 
is inaccurate and has no claim to scientific regard. 
That it surpassed in acoustic fitness the huge tem- 
ple of glass in which the music was performed at 
the opening of the London exhibition, is no 
doubt true ; but to say it is a building well adapted 
to the conveyance and development of musical 
sounds is simply absurd. By main strength, in- 
deed, the sound from the vast band and chorus 
forced itself into every part and corner of the 
mighty space, but was distorted and modified, 
injuriously, in various ways, by the uncouth form 
and improper material (in acoustic particulars) of 
the structure. The same performance, if given 
in the open air and favorable conditions would, I 
am convinced, have produced effects far surpassing 
in sublimity those experienced on the present 
occasion. 

But I have already much more than occupied 
the space I had intended in your columns, and, 
therefore, will abruptly close, craving your indul- 
gence for my quantity. Ever yours, 

Erin. 


— a aaa aes 


American Students of Music in Europe. 


Our readers will be interested in the following ex- 
tracts from a letter, dated London, May 20th, which 
we have received from our townsman, Mr. Nathan 
Richardson. Only a few days after its arrival we 
had the pleasure of welcoming the writer back in 
person. 


“At Leipsic I called on Mr. C. C. Perkrns and also 
Mr. J. C. D. PARKER; the former I did not have the good 
fortune to find at home, as he had already left to attend 
the great annual Musical Festival at Diisseldorf; but I 
was informed by many professors of music in that city 
that he was still pursuing his studies with much diligence 
and has recently finished another Quartet for stringed in- 
struments, which is considered above par. Mr. Parker 
is still making rapid progress in playing, as well as in 
composition. It will interest his friends to know that he 
has also composed a Quartet for strings, which is pro- 
nounced very clever. A Quartet is one of the most 
difficult things to compose, requiring pure musical 
talent, as well as a thorough knowledge of the power and 
effects of the several instruments for which it is written. 
It costs genius and much study to write the parts so that 
they harmonize effectively and melodiously and are at 
the same time expressive; comparatively few are written 
that are worth playing through. 
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Mr. Witt1Am Mason is in Weimar, under the instrue- 
tion of Liszr. He is located in a very pleasant part of 
the city, under every possible advantage, and I am sure 
America will feel proud of him as a pianist when he re- 
turns, as he has made wonderful improvement and is 
still going on with great perseverance. He played sev- 
eral pieces to me, and among others two of his own com- 
position, which are about to be published by Schott in 
Mayence. Iwas much pleased with the improvement he 
has made in composition as well as in playing the piano- 
forte. Mr. Mason possesses a touch which is certainly 
very rare, an execution which is wonderful, and an un- 
doubted musical talent. To say he is a pupil of Liszt is 
proof enough that he possesses all necessary qualifica- 
tions to become a thorough pianist and an eminent com- 
poser. He is soon to play before the Grand Duke of 
Weimar and I fear not that he will give perfect satisfac- 
tion. 

“On my arrival at Frankfort I had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Levi P. Homer and Mr. G. W. Prarr. Mr. 
Homer has given most of his time to Harmony, Composi- 
tion and Instrumentation, for the past four years, and is 
considered in Frankfort to be a thorough musician. If I 
am a judge, he understands the science very thoroughly. 
He commenced to study from the very foundation, and 
as he is one of those who never leaves anything undone, 
your readers may be assured that he is quite at home in 
his profession. I had the pleasure of hearing some of his 
compositions such as Fugues, Chorals, &c. which were 
very fine. Among other pieces of his 1 saw a simple 
melody which he had varied in one hundred and thirty- 
three different ways, and still seventeen more variations 
must be composed to complete the composition. Mr. 
Homer intends to go to Leipsic ere long to continue his 
musical studies. 

“Mr. Pratt, well known as music teacher in several sem- 
inaries in and about Boston, is pursuing his studies under 
several celebrated teachers, and with his ambition, perse- 
verance and determination will certainly accomplish his 
great object with credit to himself and satisfaction to his 
many Boston friends. 

“ While at Paris I was favored with an invitation to 
call upon Miss E.isk Henster. Her talent and beauti- 
ful voice have given her a place in the Conservatory, of 
which it is considered a great honor to be a member. 
This lady evidently studies very diligently, and with her 
sweet and musical voice cannot but become a fine singer 
and thorough artiste. She has sung at many private 
circles and has been very highly complimented. I heard 
her sing several pieces from the most classical composers, 
with much taste and expression, that is to say for one so 
young in the Art. She has made a decided improvement 
since I last heard her in Boston, 

“ Miss Hensler gave me a letter of introduction to Miss 
ADELAIDE Puivurs.» This young lady left Boston, 
some two years since, to visit Europe for the purpose of 
cultivating her voice and studying the different branches 
of music, in order, I believe, to become a thorough and 
accomplished artiste. Since that time she has been under 
the tuition of Garcta, the most eminent living teacher. 
I called on her, and when I arrived at the door, I heard 
some one practising scales, trills, turns, and other diffi- 
culties. I listened with attention; at first thought she 
was taking a lesson; but after hearing her make several 
difficult running passages, chromatic scales, &c., I made 
up my mind that Iwas at the wrong door, as it sounded 
more iike an artiste than a pupil. However, I ventured 
to ring and found that I was really at the residence of the 
lady in question who received my card and invited me in. 
I delivered my letter and immediately informed her my 
object in calling. As I had never heard her before this 
morning, Iam unable to say whether she has improved 
or not. Ican only say that Miss Phillips is the finest 
and most accomplished American singer I have ever 
heard. She possesses a fine mellow soprano voice, the 
compass of which is two octaves and five notes, the 
highest being B flat, which she produces with ease and 
clearness. Her low tones are very fine; her execution is 
wonderful for one of her age, and considering the short 
time she has already practised. Her delivery, taste and 
expression in singing display real talent, and I am con- 
vineed that this lady is destined to be a great artiste. 
She intends to study the German, Italian and French 
schools thoroughly, and consequently will probably leave 
London in the fall for either Germany or Italy. Our 


people must feel proud to learn that all the above named 
are from Boston.” 

We have also just received an interesting letter 
from our friend Salomonski, in Florence, which we 
must reluctantly withhold from our readers until next 


week. i 
— 4 


TueE Music Trapr. From some statistics, 
copied in another column, it would seem that 
Music in this country has attained to a very con- 
siderable commercial consequence, whatever may 





be thought of us as an unmusical people. 7wenty- 
seven millions of dollars in one year! Would 


that music as an Art bore any proportion to music 
as a frade among us! But the truth is, the divine 
Art, or rather the name of the a:vine Art has 
been most terribly and profanely traded upon. 
The manufacture and distribution 5! instruments, 
especially of organs and pianos, is all very well 
and marks the spread of musical culture. But 
when one contemplates the namby-pamby song 
and psalm-book making, the ceaseless publication 
of vile “variations” and “arrangements,” and much 
of the teaching and “ professor ”-izing that spreads 
its drag-nets over town and village, one feels that 
it is mostly wooden nutmegs set to music. Your 
sharp-set, speculating Yankee is as ready to pro- 
fess fine arts as scissors-grinding, if there be money 
to be made by it; and our goodly land is overrun 
by musical “ professors,” who are simply peddling 
speculators. In the “rural districts” every ear 
is pre-occupied with their soulless productions, and 
the finer sense shut against genuine music. The 
work of years must somehow be undone, and the 
market-brawl and tumult of this music trade be 
swept away, before the sweet, sincere tones of the 
heavenly Cecilia can become appreciable to the 
general ear. 
x onan a 
Pictorials. 

The Illustrated Magazine of A:t, published in New 
York by A. Montgomery, 17 Spruce St., still maintains 
its pre-eminence among the pictorials of our country. 
Its beautiful engravings are mostly the production of 
French and English artists, and its editor, Mr. John 
Casswell, has superintended a similar work in Eng- 
land, with a circulation of 60,000 copies. Each 
monthly part contains sixty-eight large octavo pages 
of excellent reading matter, with upwards of thirty 
These give us represen- 





finely executed engravings. 
tations in each number, (1) of the portrait and lead- 
ing works of some great master; (2) of the foremost 
men and women of the age, including American; (3) 
of great architectural works, cathedrals, palaces, &c. ; 
(4) historical events ; (5) of animals, birds, fishes, &e. ; 
(6) machinery, inventions, manufacturing processes, 
&c., illustrated throughout their several stages; (7) 
patterns of useful and ornamental work for ladies, 
&e. All this variety, with solid, well-written papers 
accompanying, gives the subscriber a good monthly 
supply of amusement and instruction for the small 
pittance of twenty-five cents. The present June num- 
ber completes the first volume of six parts, and is 
even richer than its predecessors. It leads off with 
an article on Sir Edwin Landseer, with half a dozen 
capital engravings from his sketches of animal life. 
Scenes in Ireland, on the Danube, in Naples, in the 
life of Columbus, in the interior of a French artist’s 
studio, in the London post-office, a portrait and 
memoir of Henry Ward Beecher, a minute description 
with wood-cuts of House’s printing telegraph, and 
other interesting matters, follow. We understand it 
is the determination of the publisher to increase the 
interest of the Magazine still further, and to incorpo- 
rate into it the principal matter of his other sumptu- 
ous serials, the “History of the Painters of All 
Nations,” by Charles Blane. 

This splendid publication also has reached its sixth 








monthly part; six parts more will complete the 
volume. Each part gives, on sixteen elegant quarto 
pages, an account of the life and works of some great 
master, with the portrait of the master and engrav- 
ings of several of his most famous works. Thus far 
we have had Albert Durer, Velasquez, Vandervelde, 


Rembrandt, Ruysdael and David Teniers the 
younger. Price of each part, fifty cents. 
- _—<——> = ae 


Musical Intelligence. 


Bosron Music HAtt Assoctation.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Stockholders took place on the 8th inst. The 
Directors’ Report showed the gross income of the first 
six months to be $6,871 54. Two donations to the Cor- 
poration were made within the past year. The one, a 
beautiful clock for the Hall—the other the handsome 
sum of one thousand dollars. The former by Timothy 
C. Leeds, Esq., and the latter by Hon. Jona. Phillips. 
Mr. Phillips’ donation, together with the nett proceeds of 
the “ Opening Concert” in Nov. last, ($923.26) have been 
placed at interest as an accumulating fund destined to 
purchase an organ worthy of the Hall one of these days. 
A munificent present from Mr. Charles C. Perkins of 
Boston, now in Europe was also announced. It is 
a statue in bronze of Beethoven, to be placed in the Hall, 
the order being already in the hands of the distinguished 
American sculptor, Crawford. The report concluded 
with a congratulation to the Stockholders on the very 
gratifying success of the Hall, which has thus far yielded 
an income considerably in advance of the estimates on 
which subscriptions were originally solicited. The 
Treasurer's report was also read in detail and both were 
unanimously approved. The last year’s board of directors 
was retained unchanged by an unanimous vote, and the 
meeting was dissolved. 


Muscat Epucation Socrery. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Musical Education Society, Monday evening, 
the following officers were chosen for the ensuing year ; 
President, William I’. Goodwin ; Vice President, Geo. 
A. Lord ; Secretary, H. L. Keyes ; Assistant Secretary, 
S. G. Parsons ; Treasurer, Alden Speare ; Librarian, 
Wm. F. Smith; Directors, J. D. Kent, i. A. Ball. Oliver 
Edwards, Joseph Sherwin, Jas. W. Bailey. 

Summer brings a strange and appalling change over 
the musical aspect of our fair city; “for behold! darkness 
covers the earth.” Negro minstrelsy occupies every 
hall. In the Boston Music Hall it is the “ Campbells” 
that are come; at Williams Hall, it is “ Mason’s Serena- 
ders;”’ at the Howard, “Bryant’s;” at Ordway’s Hall it 
is a permanent institution; while at the Museum and 
the National, ? Oncle Tom nightly receives crowds of 


friends. 


— Dee ae 


The annual Mustcau FESTIVAL OF THE GERMANS is to 
take place this year in Philadelphia, commencing on the 
25th of June, and lasting until the 29th. The vocal 
societies of all the principal cities and towns will be pre- 
sent, and, with those of this city, will make a chorus of 
about one thousand male singers. There will probably 
be some additional thousands, not musicians, attracted 
by the festival. On Saturday evening, the 25th, the 
visiting societies will arrive, and be escorted by a torch- 
light procession to Independence Square, where a Wel- 
come Song will be sung by the Philadelphia Societies. 
A collation will afterwards be served up at the Chinese 
Museum, which will be the general headquarters. On 
Monday there will be a grand procession, and a Jubilee 
Concert in the Museum. Tuesday will be spent at 
Lemon Hill, where there will be an oration, music, dane- 
ing and games ; and in the evening a meeting will be 
held to determine on the place for holding the next 
festival. This is the fourth of these annual festivals, the 
first having been held in Philadelphia four years ago, the 
second in New York, and the third in Baltimore. 


Phil. Evening Bulletin. 


GERMANY. We translate the following items from 
Meyer's Monatshefte: 

At Diisseldorf, preparations were making for the great 
Rhine music festival, to take place at Whitsuntide. On 
the first day Robert Schum:nn conducts im the perform- 
ance of his own symphony in D minor, and of Handel’s 
“ Messiah.” On the second day, Ferdinand Hiller con- 
ducts in the overture to “‘Euryanthe,” the first act of 
Gluck’s “ Alceste,” and the Ninth Symphony of Bee- 
thoven. On the third day, for which the programme 
was not determined, the two conductors were to alternate. 
Of the solo-singers who have consented to take part, are 
named Clara Novello from London, Fraiilein Schloss 
and Hartmann, and Herr von der Osten and Tichat- 
scheck. 
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The old clavichord, that belonged to Mozart, and 
whose existence in Salzburg was not long since men- 
tioned, has passed into the possession of Liszt at Weimar, 
who also has as a pendant to it the old piano that Bee- 
thoven used in his last years. 





FLovrow is composing two comic operas for Vienna: 
“ Riibezahl,” and “ die Studenten von Bologna,” to which 
Pultlitz is writing the libretto. 


JoHANNA WAGNER was to employ her leave of absence 
from Berlin, beginning the Ist of June, by ‘ starring it’ 
the opera at Dresden, Frankfort, and Aix la Chapelle. 





Verdi's “ Rigolette ” seems to be going the round of 
Germany. It has already been produced with good suc- 
cess in several cities, and is in preparation in several 
theatres. 


— me _ 


Our JourNAL in New York. Mr. Joun CUMMING 
is our authorized canvasser and collector in New York; 
and we trust that he will meet with a cordial reception 
wherever he may call to present the claims of the Journal 
to the regard of the true friends of music. 

Subscribers in New York, who have not paid for the 
present year, may enclose their subscription to our ad- 
dress, 21 School Street, r pay it at the music 
store of Messrs. Scharfenberg & Luis, opposite the New 
York Hotel, in Broadway. 
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DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT 21 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, 
$2 per annum, in advance, 


TS CONTENTS relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
] glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time,—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music published at home and abroad. 8, A Summary of 
the significant Musical News from all parts; gathered from 
English, German, French, as well as American papers. 4. Cor- 
respondence from muaisical persons and places, 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, instru- 
ments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its Moral 
Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the Church, the 
Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and the Street, &c. 
6. Translations from the best German and French writers upon 
Music and Art. 7, Oceasional Notices of Sculpture, Painting, 
Architecture, Poetry, Aesthetic Books, the Drama, &c.— 
&. Original and Selected Poems, short Tales, Anecdotes, &c. 
Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 

Address, (post paid,) J. 8 DWIGHT, 

21 School Street, Boston. 
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Avvuertisements. 


A. W. FRENZEL, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, and late Leader of the “ Saxonta 
Orcurstra,”’ having made Boston his residence, is pre- 
pared to give Lessons on the Piano-Forte and in Singing, both 
in the English and German languages; also to accompany 
with the violin more advanced pupils in the Sonata-duos of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c. During the summer 
season, Mr. F. offers his services to classes out of town, Or he 
will receive scholars, from the city or the country, at his Music 
Rooms, No. 4 Pine Street, Boston, where he may 
always be found before 10 A. M., and between the hours of 1 

and 3 P.M. iii 6 


Pianos and Melodcons to Let. 


OLIVER DITSON, 
Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 


I AS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines, 
and Reed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 
If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 
conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will be made 
for rent of it, except the interest on its value. 25 tf 


— ny ee 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
HE STABAT MATER, by Rossini, et the low 


price of 75 cents 
ii9 Oliver Ditsom, 115 Wasting‘on Sr. 


emai: CELEBRATED MASS in C, 
IN VOCAL SCORE: 
With an Accompaniment for the Organ or Piano-Forte, by 
Meee Novello. With Latin and English text. Just pub- 
lished t Oliver — 115 WasAington St. 
i =Sold by all Music Dealers ili 4 


HE SYMPHONIES OF BEETHOVEN :— 
ARRANGED POR THE PiaNno-Forts by J. N. Humwen. 
The above excellent compositions are now in course of publi- 
cation by the subse riber. 
Symphony No. 7, in A, op. 92, is now 
Oliver Diteen, 115 Washington St. 
QF Sold by all Music Dealers iid 
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Na EDITION OF CARCASSI'S GUITAR 
BOOK. New and Improved Method for the Guitar, by 
M Carcassi. Price $2,50. 

This new edition of Carcassi’s celebrated method embraces 
much valuable matter not con ained in those previously issued. 
These additions are those which have been made by the dis- 
tinguished author after an experience which enabled him to 
determine what was actually needed by the pupil for a tho- 
rough understanding of the art. The whole has been care- 
fully translated by a well known Professor of the Guitar, and 
is thereby rendered as free as possible from those slight but 
perplexing inaccuracies which sometimes become a part of 
translations and reprints. A number of popular songs in 
each of the different keys have been appended, which together 
with the masterly instructions of Carcassi, and his plain yet 
comprehensive course of Exercises, furnish all that is desir- 


able to both teacher and scholar. 
OLIVER DITSON, Publisher, 


feb 26 115 peace St. 


TREMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE, 
No. 86 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
DEALERS IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Best Etalian, German, French and English Strings, 
AGENTS OF 
André, Offenbach; and G. André, Philadelphia, 
FOR THE SALE OF FOREIGN CLASSIC MUSIC, 
CHOIR MUSIC, &e. 


(> Instruments Made, Repaired, Tuned, Bought, Sold, or 
Exchanged, on the most favorable terms. 

- WHITE. A. WARREN WHITE. 
3m 
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THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSIC STORE, 


No. 881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





Chickering's Pianos to let. 
All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as published. i123 38m 
ae D. cs OF FTG. 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,° Cards Engraved and Printed. 
16 tf 


‘«” Wedding and Visiting 


] EETHOVEN’S ORATORIO OF ENGEDI, or 
Davip IN fe Winperness, known as the MounNT oF 
Ouives, is this day published ina neat, convenient form for the 
singer or concert-goer by 
Geo. P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


Jan. 8. 17 Tremont Kow, Bosron. 


J. W. TAVERNER, 
PROZSSSHR OF SLOW ELON, 
AT HIS RESIDENCE, 
No. 30 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON, 


J. C. WOODMAN, 


ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR OF MUSIC AT CENTRAL CHURCH, 


Cracker of Singing, Piann Farle, Xe., 
ms No. 94 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


G. ANDRE & CO. 
FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 
GIRARD HOUSE BUILDINGS, 


NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


N, B. The complete works, for Piano, (Quartets, Trios, 
Duets for Piano and Violin, Duets for four hands and Piano 
solo pieces,) of BratHovEN and Mozart, as also the Piano solo 
Works of Ciementit and Haypn,as published by J. André, 
Offenbach, in sets, at very low prices [G>-We have appointed 


Messrs. WHITE BROTHERS, 
Tremont TEMPLE, Boston, 


our Agents for the sale of the above Standard Editions of 
Boethove n, Mozart, Haydn, &c. &c. 
iii 2 


JONAS CHICKERING, 


| ESPECTFULLY gives notice to his friends and the public 

that, having recovered from the late disastrous effects pro- 
duced by the destruction of his factory, he is now ready to 
receive orders for PIANOS, which he promises to execute with 
as much faithfulness and promptitude as heretofore. 


379 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 5. tf 


HEWS’ PATENT © 


| AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors. who have 
used the greatly improved AC TION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 





D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 


No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIA 4 08 TES REPAIRED, TUNED, §¢ TO ea 
_ Apr. I 


Gicnon G. C. GUIDI iaeeiian informs his former 
bO pupils and the public, that he has resumed his instructions 
in SINGING, after the Italian school, with the intention to 
settle permanently in Boston. In order to accommodate those 
who may not wish to take private instruction, he will open 
classes for ladies and gentlemen, on moderate terms. None 
but good voices will be admitted. Terms liberal for persons 
a to study fo? professional purposes. 
. G. can be consulted free upon any musical subject, 

ds ho from 12 to 2, at Mr. Ilews’s Piano Manufactory, No. 365 
Washington street, where terms and time for classes may be 
nown. 

Orders or notes for Sig. G. may be addressed to him at G. P. 
Reed & Co.’s Music Store, 17 Tremont Row, and at Oliver 
Ditson' * hed W feahington street. ‘eb. 5. 


RD. 
HIE SURSCRIBER respectfully offers his services to the 
public as Teacher of the Piano-Forte, the Violin, and of 
Singing, after a clear and easy method. He will also accom- 
pany pupils, both in seminaries and in private houses, in the 
practice of Duets, Trios, &c. 
Address for the present at 168 Tremont Street. 


March 26. Sa. CARL GARTNER. 


L. HH. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 





Oct. 16. 


et BRIC HE R, 
tgantst and @onductor of MTuste 
At the Bowdoin Square Church, 


. ENTRANCE ON CHARDON ST 


@ 


OFFICE UNDER TUE CHURCH... 
Jan. 22. 3m. 


H. 8. CUTLER, 
Organist at the Church of the Advent, also of 
the Boston Harmonic Society. 


ADDRESS — (Care of Rotanp Curier, No. 4 Market 
Square, Boston.) 22 tf 














“J ry if cm 
F. F. MU LLER, 
TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &e. &e. 
Inquire of Messrs. R&ep & Co., No. 17 Tremont Row, 
Boston. iit tf 


NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 


0G> Now in Europe; w a veturn Ist of June. Letters may 
be addressed at 19 Hanover 8 26 tf 


GEORGE F. WILLEY, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC. 


{G> Private Tuition in the principles of Music and the Cul- 
tivation of the Voice. 
MUSIC ROOM, Tus Lecture Room or Kirk Srreer Cuurca, 
RESIDENCE, 84 FRanKLIN Square, SurFOLK STREET, 
feb. 5. LOWELL, MASS. 


Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


by applying to 
G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
364 Tremont Street. 





iil4 tf 








“MRS. ROSA. GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 


2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, ss acamadianonr: Sy Ke. 
Boston, April 23. 


LOT 


“Uttter-Press, ~flusic 3 and “Job “Printing-Ofie, N 


RATES FOR ADVERTISIN a. 
For half a equare, (8 lines,) or less, firstinsertion, . 
” each otiiineal inser. 
Fora equare, (6 lines,) first insertion, ay 
each additional insertion, | er 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, a dis- 
count of twenty per cent. on the wow rates is allowed. 
(A column counts as seven squares. 
Payments required in advance; for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in anyetee, 


PAPAL 


+ $0.50 
25 
100 


Yen 





ee 


No. 21 School “Stee ———- 
































